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TRADITIONAL STORY 
OF A CHIEFTAIN OF THE MACGREGORS. 


re 


From the Edinburgh Magazine, for Feb, 1318. 


: yi savage war of extermination, 
which (with occasional intermis- 

sion) was waged for almost 150 
years against the unfortunate Clan 
Maccresor.* has stained our na- 
tional annals with many bloody and 
atrocious details) And though it is 
instructive to learn from such a 
narrative how publick oppression 
and private cullt alike defeat their 
own aims, and are often rolled back, 





* We cannet resist so appropriate an 
occasion to give our readers a specimen 
of the powerful and characteristick lyrick 
strains with which our great Border 
Ministrel has enriched the very merito- 
rious work of Mr. Campbell—Albyn’s 
Anthology. “ The Macgregors’ Gather- 
ing’? is adapted to one of those ancient 
pibroch’s, --the peculiar warlike musick 
of the Gael,--which Mr. Campbell has 
for the first time succeeded in exhibiting 


in a printed form. The “ Pibroch of 


Donu:] Dhu,” another Hizhland war- 
song, by Mr. Scott, in this publication, 
is, we think, a still more ani imating burst 
6f poetry ; but our limits will not allow 
of further quotation 


Macgregors’ Gathering. 
* The moon's on the lake, snd the mist’s on the brae, 
And the Clan has a name that is nameless by day ! 
Then gather gather. gather. Greearich ! 
Gather, gather, gather, &e. 
“ Our signal for ficht. that from monarchs we drew, 
Mast be heard but by night in our vengeful haloo | 
Then haloo Gregarich ! haloo Gregarich ! 
Faloo, halon, ha'oo, Gregarich, kc. 
Mac6e.—Vot. 1 


hy a righteous retribution, upon the 
heads of the perpetrators,—yet it is 
sickenin.z to humanity to dwell long 
upon such a icture of reciprocal 
injury and violence ;—-and with 
something of this feeling, we gladl 

postpone for another month the tas 4 
of detailing ‘o our readers the cu- 
rious notices relative to this portion 
of Hichland history with which we 
have lately been abundantly furnish- 
ed by our learned and zealous cor- 
respondents. tn the meanwhile, to 
make some amends for this delay, 
we subjoin the following very beau- 
tiful little anecdote, which alone is 
worth a thousand stories of feudal 
atrocity and revenge. It is extract- 
ed from a letter dated December 





** Gieu Ureby’s proud mountains, Caolebuirn and 

her towers, 

Glen Strae and Glen Lyon * no longer are ours : 
We’re landless, landless, landless, Gregarich ! 
Landiess, land)-ss, tandiess, &e. 

“ But doom'd and devoted by vassal and lord, 

Macgregor has still both his beart and bis sword! 
Then courage, courage, courage, Gregarich ! 

Couragr, courage, courage, Kc. 


*“ These, and many other lands, be- 
longed to the Macgregors; but they 
were stripped of them all without an act 
of Parliament ; and to this they imputed 
the suppression of their name, as serving 
to disqualify them frem inst:tuting «ny 
action at law for the recovery of thei? 
estates, or the redress of injuries. 
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942 Story of Maceregar and Lamont. 


80, 1817, written by a very worthy of Lamont from Cowal, whio, ai- 
and well informed Highland clergy- tended by a servant, was going to 
man, now upwards of eighty years Fort William. They all went to 
of ave. the kind of inn tat was in the 

“| know not if ever you have place, and took a refreshment to- 
heard the followiag traditional stor y gether; in the course of which, at 
of a chieftain of the Macgregors re- the close of the day, a trifling dis- 
siding at the time on his freehold in pute arose betwixt Lamont and 
Glenorchy.— is son had gone in the young Macgrevor. Dirks were 
shooting season with a party of drawn, and before friends could in- 
young associates to the moors in the ter fare, Macgregor fell mortally 
braes of the country. ‘They met wouhdel, In the confusion, La- 
with a young gentleman of the nane mont SaCEpER; and, though pursued, 
under the cover of night : got secure- 
© If they vob us of name and pursue us with beagles " ly to the house of Macgregor, which 


Give th r voofs to the flame, and their flesh to the happened tu be the frat Tiahit. ition 
eagles ! 


Then vengeance! vengeance! vengeance! Gre, 
garich ! 
Vengeance, vengeance, vengeance, &e. 











—— 


the natives ‘ Coin-dubh’ (black dogs) to 
hunt them, and .solated individuals were 


* While there’ es in the fi and foam onthe ¢ . : 
ae ee ee ee en — frequently murdered for the sake of the 


river, 


. ° ” 21. =u. ! ” ac ° Cc 
Macgregor, despite them, shall flourish for ever ! romised reward! The last two of 


these dogs are said to have been killed, 
one at Criniarach in Strathfillan, the other 
near Lochearnhead, on the face of the 
hill opposite to the castle of Edinample ; 
and the towling-piece with which the 
last of the Coin-dubh was shot is in the 
possession of Francis M‘Nab of M‘Nab, 
Esquire 

* Murk what happened in the course 
of evenis: the son of the ro,al persecu- 

* «And pursue us with beagles,’? &c. tor (James VI.) was beheaded, his 
‘* By the S)ch act of the Ist Parliam-nt grandson dethroned, and the extinction 
of Charles I for § the timeous preventing of the once illustrious house of Stuart 
of tie lsorders ant oppressions that has recently taken place; and what is 
may fall out by the said nim: and Clan, not less remarkable-- the son and grand- 
and their fi'lawers,” .t was snieted, Paat son of the most powerful and active in- 
every ove of the name of Macgregor, on strument of these persecutions suffered 
atiaming the age of sixteen, shoull on the scaffoid. In spite, however. of 
thereafter yearly, repiir to the Privy ill usage and cruelty, the Macgregors, 
Council, wheresoever the -y might hap- ever loyal, firmly adhered to their mght- 
pen to be, there to find caution ‘for their ful sovereign. 
good beaaviour in all tums coming; and, “ The Melody to which the above 
rezirdless of the general impossibility of verses is adapted, was taken down, with 
conolance, if they failed to appear, all possible care, from Captain Neil 
they were, in the bloom of youth and M Leod of Guesto’s MS. Collection of 
innocence, to be denounced rede’s by the Pibrochs, as performed by the celebrated 
m-re ceremony of sone police-oficer M-crimnons o° Skye, the Melody to 
b.ow.ng a horn; after which, any of his Pibroch of Donuil Dubh was taken down 
M yesty’s § good’ su jects m ght muti- at the same time,7 e. September 1 15--- 
late or slay them. notonly with impunity, the process was tedious and exceedingly 
but with the prospect of reward; for troublesome. The E litor had *o trans- 
the act conclu led with holding out ‘ the late, as it were, the syllabick jargon of 
moveable gools and geare’ of this mal- illiterate pipers (which was distinctly 
tr-ated people, to excite diligence in enough jotted down in Captain MS Leod’s 
apprehending or d-siroy.ng them ; and own way) into musical characters, which, 
this had such eff-ct, that their enemies when correctly done, he found to his 
became so bold and callous. that they ac- astonishment to coincide exactly with 
tually employed blood-hounds, called by regular notation.” 


Co ne then, Gregarich, come then, Gregarich ! 
Come then, come then, come then, &e. 


* Through the depthsof Loch Katrine the steed shall 
career, 
O’er the peak of Ben Lomond the gall -y shall steer, 
And the rocks of Crag Royston like icicl s melt, 
Ere our wrongs be forgot, or our vengeance unfelt. 
Then gather gatver, gath +r, Gregarich ! 
Gather, gather, gather, &e. 
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On Novel Reading and Novel Writers. 


which met his eye at the dawn of 
morning. ‘The Chieftain had got up 
and was sananng at the door.— i 
‘Save mv life!’ said the stranger, 
‘for men are in pursuit of me to 
‘take it away,’--* Whoever you are,’ 
says Macgregor, ‘ here you are safe.’ 

‘%* Lamont was but just brought to 
an inner apartment, and introduced 
to the family, when a loud inquiry 
was made at the door, if a stranger 
had entered the house. ‘* He has,’ 
says Macgregor, * and what is vour 
business with him ??—* In a scuffle,’ 
cried the pursuers, * he has killed 
your son; deliver him up that we 
may instantly revenge the deed.’ 
Macgregor’s lady and his two 
daug ters filled the house with their 
cries and lamentations.— Be quiet,’ 
says the Chief, with his eyes stream- 
ing with tears, ‘and let no man 
presume to touch the youth—for he 
has Macgregor’s word and honour 
for his safety ; and as God lives he 
shall be safe and secure whilst in 
my house :? 

* In a little, after Lamont had 
exper'enced the most kind and hos- 
pitable treatment, the chieftain ac- 
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companied him, with twelve men 
wna arms, to Inverary, and, hav- 

landed him in safety on the other 
side of Lochfine, took him by the 
hand and thus addressed him :--* La- 
mont, now you are safe s—no longer 
can [, or will I, protect you :—keep 
out of the way of my clan. —May 
er forgive and bless you |” 

‘This happened some short time 
eles the severe act of proscription 
against the Clan Gregor in 1633, 
when, to the discredit of justice, a 
weak government sacrificed a whole 
people for the atrocities ofa few. 
Macgregor lost his property, and 
was hunted for his life in conse- 
quence of this iniquitous act. He 
took shelter in the house of this very 
Lamont,—noted for his urbanity, 
and his deep contrition for the mis- 
fortune of his younger years; and 
who, by every act of kindness to his 
venerable guest, and some branches 
of his family, revered the provi- 
dence which had thus put it in his 
power to repay to the family of his 
benefactor, in some measure, the 
loss he had occasioned them in the 


death of ason.” 
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ON NOVEL READERS 


AND NOVEL WRITERS. 


Concluded from p. 201, 
nm 
From the British Critick, for June, 1813. 


in was our intention, on com- 

mencing the present reinarks, to 
have concluded then with a short 
review of the most distinguished 
writers in this province of the re- 
publick of letters: but the great 
length, at which we have already 
trespassed on the patience of our 
readers, compels us however re- 
luctantl y , to defer sucha discus- 
sion to a more favourable opportu- 
nitv. When that event occurs, we 
will gladly resume the subject of 
our present labours; and will point 
out the various genera, Into which 
novels are divided, according as 
they depend upon the nature oi the 


record, or the 


events which they 
narration 1n 


form and meihod 


which those events are recorded. 


We shall then be ied to contrast 
the advantages and disadvantages 
of each purticular system as con- 
sidered by itself, and as compared 
with others; and from such a com- 
parison, be able to exuibit in the 
clearest light the beauties, into 
which they have at some times se- 
duced, and the fauits, into which 
they have atothers betrayed. genius 
and talent of the most exalted or- 
der, For the present we shall take 
leave of our readers, b by recalling 
to their observation, what 2! 
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them will have previously observed, 
but what few of them will! have tak- 
en the trouble to account for, the 
superiour ability which women dis- 
play over men in every qualification 
which is requisite in works of this 
description. In the representation 
of those fine and fugitive impres- 
sions, which constitute the fear goer 
essence of sentiment, the fair sex 
are universally allowed to shine 
with unrivalled lustre. They de- 
lineate them more sensibly, because 
they feel them more forcibly ; and 
portray them more gracefully, be- 
cause they discern them more dis- 
tinctly, than we do. This phe- 
nomenon arises not more from the 
difference of their education in 
childhood, than of the nature of 
their occupations in more advanced 
existence. From his very cradle, 
man is taught to scorn those refined 
sensibilitres, which woman instinc- 
tively fosters with the warmest af- 
fection. He is told, that they are 
inconsistent with that Roman dig- 
nity of character, which he is re- 
commended to emulate; he per- 
ceives, that they are little suited to 
those tumultuous scenes in which 
he is to mingle as a busy actor ; and 
he discards them, as delusive 
weaknesses, not less to be shunned 
tian dreaded. Woman, on the 
contrary, naturally disposed, by her 
conscious inferiority of personal 
strength, to imbibe them with ea- 
gerness, cherishes them with re- 
doubled energy, as soon as she dis- 
covers them to be the sources of all 
those gentle emotions, which cast 
over all her words and actions a 
magick spell too mighty to be re- 
sisted, and which render her at 
once the pride, the ornament, and 
the presiding genius of society. In 
sian, if this refinement of feeling 
were not extinguished by the force 
of education, it never could sur- 
vive amid the increasing intercourse 
with the world, which is forced up- 
on him with increasing years, but 


would inevitably decay and perish 
under the pressure of the toils, 
vexations, and vicissitudes of for- 
tune, which he is unfortunately 
heir to: in the other sex, should it 
never have previously existed, it is 
certain to be elicited during that 
dangerous period of their lives, 
which intervenes between child- 
hood and puberty, when released 
from their grammars and their 
samplers, escaped from the frowns, 
and threats, and petty vengeances 
of their governesses. no longer 
children, and not yet quite women, 
they labour under a redundance of 
new born hopes and ideas, which 
keep in perpetual play the powers 
of the imagination. Once elicited, 
it receives immediate support and 
nourishment from the influence, 
which Jove almost simultaneously 
begins to exercise in their bosoms. 
This passion, which forms but an 
episode in the history of man, cem- 
poses the main story in that of wo- 
man. and by furming one of the 
constant objects of her solicitude, 
heightens and refines her sensibili- 
ties to such a degree, that the most 
languid frame of mind would be 
preferable to their intensity, and, 
in many cases, would be considered 
as a welcome refuge from it. ‘The 
pleasing cares, which flock around 
her ont ecoming a wife and a mother, 
instead of diminishing, increase 
and augment them: they may in- 
deed be changed in the points to 
which they are directed, and limit- 
ed in the objects on which they are 
bestowed: but all that you effect, 
by narrowing the channel, is to 
make the tide flow in the space, 
over which it ‘does flow, with a 
richer, a deeper, and a stronger 
current. ‘lo sensibility, sentiment 
is nearly allied ; they are children 
of the same house, and cannot well 
exist apart from each other. The 
original elements, of which woman 
is composed. render her the crea- 
ture of sensibility; and sensibility 
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soon transforms her into the slave 
of sent ment, whilst that slavery, 
by giving to her thoughts that con- 
stant employment, which is not to 
be found in the sameness and quie- 
tude, and frivolous inanity of her 
usual occupations, appears of so 
seductive a nature, that its tram- 
mels are preferred to the most abso- 
jute and unconditional freedom. 
 Aovacves dedidaxtas.” She gives 
herself up to it without deliberation 
and without reserve; she makes it 
the subject of her daily thoughts 
and of her nightly dreams ; and in- 
dulges in it, not according to her 
usual system, by fits and starts, but 
with such a regular and continued 
ardour, that her perception of it 
radually ripens into instinct, and 
* habitual felicity in expressing it 
seems the effect of inspiration. 
Whatever be the occasion on which 
she introduces it, she is always 
original and creative, imitating no 
one, and herself inimitable. In- 
deed so indisputable is female merit 
in this department of literature, 
that even the countrymen of Rous- 
seau are apt to recommend their 
fair writers as the best models of 
the sentimental style; and the 
most determined misogamist must 
confess, that beauty is never so 
beautiful “nunquam tam lubricus 
aspici,”’” as when she comes before 
ws arrayed with the decorations of 
sentiment. For then, without any 
metaphor, grace does indeed sit up- 
on her lips, and eloquence issue 
from her tongue: then indeed do 
the effusions of her simple and in- 
genious nature steal over our ravish- 
ed senses, like “ the first breathings 
of morning in the universe’s sweet- 
est climate, carrying along with 
them the freshness of untainted air, 
the mild moisture of the dew, and 
the resistless charm of a thousand 
odours and perfumes.”’ 

Nor is it merely in what is called 
the sentimental style that the as- 
cendancy of female talent ts dis- 
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played; itis seen also in the re- 
presentation of the more deep and 
grave, and tragick passions of our 
common nature. This has been de- 
nied by some writers, who, though 
willing to allow the superiour acute- 
ness, with which woman discerns, 
and the superiour fidelity, with 
which she depicts, the ever-varying 
shades of transient emotions, are 
by no means inclined to concede ta 
her similar praise for the delinea- 
tion of those feelings, which are 
more permanent in their duration, 
and more important in their results. 
They assert, first of all, that, as 
she is not accusto:;ned to watch the 
movements of the mind, when agi- 
tated by the vexing disquietudes of 
business, or ploughed into frightful 
inequalities by the tempests of pub- 
lick life, she can know but little of 
its stern and violent and rugged 
affections ; and, then add, that, as 
she has not an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the object to be copied it 
is morally impossible, that she 
should produce a correct resem- 
blance of it. Grant the major of 
the syllogism, and the minor is un- 
deniable—to use the language of 
the schools, “ cadit quzstio ;” but 
prove the preiises to be devoid of 
all foundation, and the reasoning 
built upon them is so weak and er- 
roneous, as to need no refutation. 
We shall pursue this latter course, 
and shail shew the fact to be direct- 
ly the reverse of what is here stat- 
ed. Instead of being unaccustom- 
ed to witness the tumultuous pas- 
sions of the soulin action, woman 
sees them more frequentiy ina state 
of excitement than man does him- 
self; and from this circumstance, 
understands more distinctly their 
ditferent causes, gradations, and 
symptoms. Indeed man, in the 
presence of man, from various mo- 
tives, sometimes of shame, some- 
times of terrour, sowetines of dig- 
nity, and sometimes of a combina- 
tion of them all, checks the impe- 
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tuosity and restrains the agitation 
of his feelings, even when they 
convulse bim most powerfully; to 
societv, he exhibits their move- 
ments, notin natural, but artificial 
colours ; and it is only when he has 
retired within the circle of his own 
family, that he indulges without 
coutrol their genuine impulses, 
and displays them without disguise. 
It is there, that he unveils his most 
secret sentiments, and unhbosoms 
his most hidden determinations ; 
and it is there, that woman, with 
curtosity all awake, and sensibility 
ali alive, is called in to aid, direct, 
and participate them. When under 
the influence and dominion of these 
powertul masters, man is too proud 
an animal to disclose their real 
workings to his fellow men, and 
too much interested in them to be 
able to investigate their character- 
isticks himself. Woman, and wo- 
man alone, views them naked and 
unmasked; and, upon the same 
principle that a looker-on sees more 
of the game than the gamester him- 
self, obtains a clearer Insight into 
their peculiarities, than those indi- 
viduais can, who are personally ac- 
tuated by them. It is therefore un- 
true, that the tenor of her occupa- 
tions aid her daties renders her on- 
ly acquainted with human nature 
in acalm. or at most with human 
nature ruffled into mere gentle un- 
dulation ; neitheris it more correct, 
that she is ied only to study the 
hight restlessness of the. minuter 
passions, and the minor particu- 
larittes of ordinary character. No 
—she takes a wider range, and ex- 
tending her vbservations tu the most 
exalted, the must complicated and 
the most herotck sensations, embo- 
dies them into shape and substance 
with the ulisost truth, accuracy, 
and exactness. This is a fact, 
which, whether our method of ac- 
counting for it be satisfactory or 
not. cannot be disputed : and those, 
who assert that the most powertul 
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delineations, of perseverance amidst 
difficulty, resignation amid distress, 
hope amid despair. and unconquer- 
ed resolution and fortitude in tor- 
ment and anguish, have emanated 
from the pen of women, have only 
to refer to the O'Donnell of Lady 
Morgan, the Agrippina of Miss 
Hamilton, the ‘Thaddeus of Miss 
Porter, and the Corinna of Madame 
de Stael, to produce irrefragable 
conviction of the stability of their 
position. 

There is also another kind of 
merit in works of fiction, which fe- 
male writers have attained in a 
much higher degree than those of 
the male creation: and the cause, 
to which this also is owing, lies in 
the nature of their domestick em- 
ployinents. We allude to thetr in- 
timate acquaintance with the fire- 
side habits of life, and their exqui- 
site discrimination of those smaller 
peculiarities of character, which 
throw so much liht and shade over 
the surface of ordinary society. 
We shall not endeavour to account 
for this circumstance, by stating, 
that, as they are themselves the 
most sensitive thermometers of the 
slightest change in the manners and 
customs of the world, it is not at 
all wonderful, that they dive into 
the very ele: nents from which such 
change ortzinates; nor shall we 
adopt the axiom of Diderot, that 
they are reading in the great book 
of mankind, whilst we are reading 
in books of ethicks and philusopiy. 
Such remarks are merely specula- 
tive, and made for no other pur- 
pose, than to shine as pithy and 
epigramimatick sentences ; and suci 
speculations may be neglecte sd with- 
out loss, when the stroayer testimo- 
ny of positive experience can be 
appealed to. ‘The true reason,’ why 
woman traces with more truth and 
nature, aud jess exaggeration and 
mannerism, the lineaments of living 


Characters, arises from that clas; ul 


her domestick engagements, wiich 
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concerns the care of children. 
There can be no Guestion, that 
either as mothers, or elder sisters, 
the female sex are infinitely more 
conversant with children than we 
are: and the effects naturally pro- 
duced on their minds by this sort of e 
society (for surely it may be ho- 
noured with the appellation.) are 
just such as are required to gene- 

‘rate the qualifications which we are 
now discussing. For, as an elegant 
author has truly remarked, in touch- 
ing x incidentally on this topick, 

* What habits of quick and in- 
telligent observation must be form- 
ed by the employment of watching 
over interesting helplessness, anid 
construing ill explained wants ! 
How must the perpetual contempla- 
tion of unsophisticated nature re- 
flect back on the disposition of the 
observer a kind of simplicity and 
ingenuousness! What an insight 
into the native constitution of the 
human mind mustit give to inspect 
it in the very act of concoction ! 
Itis, as if a chemist should exam- 
ine young diamonds in their nati 
dew. Not that mothers wall be es 
tu indulge in delusive dreains of tie 
perfection of huwannature. ‘Lhey 
see too much of the way warduess 
of infants to imagine them perfect. 
They neither find them nor think 
them angels, though they oftea call 
thein so,’ 

All this must in some degree con- 
tribute to furm that species of merit 
in female authors which we have 
here thought proper to point out. 

It is only fair, before we conclude 


to state, that, there is one class of 


novels, in which our sex, beyond 
all dispute, bears away tie palin 
from its female competitors : but, 
When we say thatitis in that coarse 
deiimeatiou of men aud manuers, in 
which Fielding and Smollett so 
lavistity indulved, no one will re- 
gret that they have neither sought 
nor ovtained so guilty a pre-eini- 
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nence. The vicious excesses, which 
must not only be witnessed, but 
shared, in order to acquire a per- 
fect knowledge of such characters 
as Tom Jones or Roderic Randoms; 
the society, which must be frequent- 
ed, in order to become familiar with 
the low-lived blackguardism of a 
Strap or a Partridge; and the total 
eradication of every modest and 
decent idea, which must be accom- 
plished, before we can describe in 
their naked colours the adventures 
of a brothel or a prison-house, are 
lf circumstances so discordant to 
the constitution of the female mind, 
as to form an insurmountable bar- 
rier to its success in this depart- 
ment of fiction. We are glad that 
they are so 3 because, if they were 
not, we should have the sex depriv- 
ed of that vestal purity, which cone 
stitutes its chief ornament. and 
which gives us a foretaste upon 
earth of “celestial enjoyment. W o- 
man has so inany attractions alrea- 
dy, that she need not seek to ob- 
tain more at the expense of decen- 
cy: she has so many realins of the 
linayination yet unexplored and. yet 
uncontaminated, in which she can 
expatiate with ease and innocence ; 
that she has no occasion tv enter 
those whicn are polluted and cor- 
rupt; and she has gained such 
honourabie renown in every other 
province of literature; that she has 
not the slightest reason to mourn, 
thit it is denied her in this a one. 
Since then custom, and modesty, 
and honour, and religion, each and 
all, linperiously furbid her to en- 
gage in a contest for such distinc- 
tion, let her retire from the fieid 
without discontent or murmuring ; 
or rather let her exuit wita joy and 
thankfulness, that she is devarred 
from entering intu that arena, in 
which to win the highest prize ot 
victory Is scarcely vlorys and where 
to meet with only the second, Is 
disgrace indeed. 
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NOTICE OF A SCIENTIFICK TOUR TO LONDON EDINBURGH, AND THE 


SHETLAND ISLANDS, 


By M. Buior, of the Royal Institute of France. 
Concluded from p. 238. 


em 


From the Edinburg Magagine. 
M BIOT then gives a view of its profound silence, except at in. 


* the mode in which the lower 
orders earn their subsistence, an:| 
concludes with the following very 
striking picture. 

- « For these poor people, even the 
rudeness of their country has 
charms. They love these ancient 
rocks, whose daring forms and as- 
pects, so often observed, point oat 
to them the narrow passage through 
which their bark must return into 
the protecting bay, saluted by the 
cry of the sea birds. I myself, 
tranquil under their guidance, have 
contemplated with admiration these 
high cliffs of primitive rock, this 
old frame-work of the globe, whee 
strata, inclined towards the sea, 
and hollowed at their base, threat- 
ened to bury under their ruins the 
frail bark which bounded over the 
waves at their feet. At our ap- 
proach, the sea birds came in thou- 
sands out of their retreats, surpris- 
ed to see themselves disturbed by a 
morta!, and making these savage 
sceies echo with their tumultuous 
cries; some dariing into the air. 
others plunging into the waves, and 
coming up almost instantly with 
their prey ; while seals and other 
cetacea were here and there raising 
their black heads above the waves, 
that were clear as crvstal; life 
seemed every where to abandon a 
cold and moist land, and to fly, 
more varied and more active, into 
the air and the waters. But as soon 
as evening draws her veil over these 
Savage retreats, all relapses into si- 
lence. Sometimes a slight south 
wind mitigates the coldness of the 
air, and allows the stars to enlight- 
en with the purest lustre the tran- 
quil scene, when no noise breaks 


tervals the distant murmur of the 
dying waves, or the sweet and 
plaintive cry of a sea bird sweeping 
rapidly over their surface.” 

M. Biot now narrates his voyage 
to Kdinburgh, and passes the fol. 
lowing noble elogium upon the ge- 
neral character and condition of the 
Scottish vation. 

“After a residence of two 
months, [ quitted these islands, 
bearing with me recollections that 
will last during life. An equinoxial 
breeze brought me to Edinburgh in 
fifty hours. ‘This sudden transition 
from solitude to the noise of the 
world, from patriarchal simplicity 
to the refinements of civilization 
aud luxury, is not without its 
charm. Cvolonel Elphinstene, by 
the most obliging reception, she wed 
me that friendship was not wholly 
conlined to Shetland. — [t was then 
that, entirely liberated from my ob- 
servations, | couid contemplate at 
leisure what the highest perfection 
of the social state presents in this 
country, both in institutious and 
men: aspectucle at once co.usvla- 
tory and sad fur one who has spent 
his life amid the troubies of the 
Continent. [ saw a people poor, 
but laborious,—free, vut respecitul- 
ly submissive to the laws ;—uaoral 
and religious, without harsinessy 
tolerant withvut indifference. IL 
saw the works of Joh son, aud of 
the most agreeable Knoglisi woral- 
ists, affurding amusemeut to the 
middling ciass of pevpie. IL saw 
peas: ints. learning tv read in works 
which contain essays of Addisun 
and Pope. I saw village farmers 
uniting In clubs tu deliverate upon 
political and agricu.tural iuterests, 
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and forming associations to purchase 
useful books, in the number of 
which they place the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, which is known to be 
composed at Edinburgh by men of 
science and philosophers of the first 
order. Lastly, | saw the upper 
classes of society acting suitably to 
this high state of civilization, and 
really worthy of occupving the first 
place in it by their intelligence, ans 
the nobleness of their sentiments; 
I saw them exciting and directing 
all the undertakings conducive to 
publ ck utility, always in commu- 
nication with the people, and never 
confounded with them; studying 
to cultivate their minds, in order to 
teach them their duties, and their 
true interests ; knowing how to pro- 
vide for their wants, without mak- 
ing them lose virtuous indepen- 
dence, attracting thus their atten- 
tion, without exciting their envy ; 
and, in recompense of sv many 
efforts, I saw peace, union, reci- 
procal esteem, mutual confidence, 
and even a very lively affection, 
founded on one side upyn the habit 
of beneficence and the sweets of 
intimacy; on the other, upon grati- 
tude and respect.” 

Uur philosophical traveller then 
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visited the principal counties of 
*+ industrious England ;” where he 
saw the powers of nature employed 
under every imaginable fourm in the 
service of man; yet he felt less 
pleasure than in the former places 
he had visited: he rather admired 
this immense system of manufac- 
ture, than wished it for his country. 
After visiting Oxford and Cain- 
bridge, he proceeded to the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich, where, 
in conjunction with Messrs Arags 
and Humboldt, he carried on, wit) 
the most magnificent accommodi- 
tion, and every facility, similar 
observations to those made on the 
solitary isleof Unst. tle does not 
communicate here the precise re- 
sult; his calculations. indeed, were 
not yet completed ; but he states, 
in general, that all the observations 
made throughout Britain corres- 
ponded entirely with those ia 
France and Spain; and, as boti 
are in unison with the accurate 
measurements recently made by 
Mr. Swanberg in Lapland, and 
Major Lambton ia the Kast Indies, 
the great provle:n of the figure of 
the globe may now be considered © 
as solved in a very Satisfactory 
inanner. : 
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From the Monthly Magazine, for July, 1815. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF CURRAN AND SOME OF HIS COTEMPORARIES. 
By CHARLES PHILLIPS, Esq. 


[Coneluded 


THE BLoopy 1798. 

HORYILY after Mr. Finnerty’s 
trial, the year 1793, a year 
written in blood in the annals of Ire- 
land, arrived. Whether the account 
of the proceedings of government, 
as detailed by Mr. Curran in the 
preceding apeech, be true, or wheth- 
er the natural spirits of the Lrish 
people led them to an unjustifiable 
discontent against their rulers, it is 
not fur me to decide; but a rebel- 
lion was now engendered, quite un- 
paralleled in the ferocity of its 


from p. 229 } 
character. The people rose in 
great strength in different quarters, 
and a French invasion in some de- 
gree organized the exasperated rab- 
ble. It would be revolting to repea‘, 
and perhaps impossible to convince, 
the English reader of all the inise- 
ries which the violence of one party, 
and the fierce, unsparing, and un- 
pitying reprisals of the other, infict- 
ed during this frightful period. 
Military tribunals superseded law ; 
summary executions excluded mer- 
CY; and rape, murder, torture, and 
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conflagration, alternately depopulat- 
ed and deformed the country. At 
such a season, Justice might be said 
not to have time to deliberate. Her 
victims were often denounced in- 
discriminately often selected by 
personal hatred or religious preju- 
dice; and too often desperately 
flung upon the pile rebellion lighted, 
in the hope that blood might drown 
its conflagration! It was “a tremen- 
dous scene: government, on the one 
hand, terrified into desperation ; 
sedition, on the other, preferring 
death to endurence ; and, in the few 
intervals which fatigue. rather than 
humanity, created, Religion waving 
aloft her “ fiery cross, > and excit- 
ing her clans to a renewal of the 
combat ! ‘Lhe animosity rose at 
last to such an height, that political 
differences were almost considered 
as revolutionary symptons ; and the 
man, who dared be liberal, seldom 
escaped the imputation of being re- 
bellious. ‘The consequence was, 
that the principal political oppo- 
nents of government retired trom 
the country. ‘The Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended, and the slightest 
Suspicious surmise was the prelude 
to a lingering imprisonment. Mr. 
Curran’s situation was at this period 
extremely critical. Many barristers 
were implicated in the political 
transactions of the day; and his 
language, always constitutional, had 
been, however, always ina tone of 
high defiance. He was certainly 
marked out by the adherents of 
government as peculiarly obnoxious ; 
and many there were who would 
with pleasure have seen him ascend 
that scativld, which he was every day 
despoiling of its almost p:edestined 
victims. Itis said, indeed, that he 
was at this time indebted for his se- 
curity to the good Lord Kilwarden, 
who, from the very infancy of his 
professional career, seems to have 
watched over him like a guardian 
angel. Be this as it may, however, 


he ‘plainly proved that he was not to 
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be intimidated. He stood bol, ‘lly 
and even indignantly forward, com- 
mencing what | might. he calied a sys. 
tem of defensive denunciation. tle 
advecated the accused ; he arraign- 
ed the government ; he thundered 
avainst th xe daily exhibition of tor- 
ture ; he held up the informers to 
universal execration; and, at the 
hourly hazard of the bayonet or the 
dungeon, he covered the selected 
victim with the shield of the consti- 
tution. It is at this period of his 
professional career that the friend of 
liberty must delight to contemplate 
him. If he had not been, at least 
politically, as unstained as the er- 
mine, he must have fallen a victim; 
and, with this consciousness, how 
nobly does he appear, wielding all 
the energies of law and eloquence 
in defence of the accused! Many 
there are who may well remember 
him rising in the midst of his midita- 
ry audience, only excited by the ina- 
nifest indignation of their aspect to 
renewed and more undaunted ef- 
forts. In every great case of high- 
treason, he was almost invariably 
assigned as counsel ; and those who 
have throbbed with delight over the 
eloquence he exhibited, will grieve 
to hear that, at the very time, he 
was oppressed by severe personal 
indisposition, and obliged to submit, 
in a few months after. to a very 
severe surgical operation. 
“MR. GODWIN. 

His intimacy wits Mr. Godwin 
was of long duration, and h. very 
much esteemed him. Indeed » 0 
reciprocal was their affection for 
one another, that Mr. Godwin has 
dedicated his last novel to * the 
memory of Curran, the sincerest 
friend he ever had.”” Whe dedica- 
tion, of which there is no living man 
but might be proud, Is very credita- 
ble to the independence of sir. Gud- 
win’s character. Indeed, during 
their entire intercourse, the most 
unrestrained sincerity existed ; and 
of this, upon the part of Godwin, 
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Curran used to relate a very ludi- 


‘crous and characteristick instance. 


Godwin had gone on a visit to the 
priory. where he had at once an 
opportunity of enjoying the society 
of his friend, and of studying the 
manners of a new people. During 
the visit, one of those forensick oc- 
casions occurred, which called forth 
the full display of Curran’s oratori- 
cal talents. He was naturally anx- 
ious that his English guest should 
hear him to advantage ; and he not 
oniy brought him to court in his 
carriage, but took care that he should 
have every convenient accommoda- 
tion in the gallery. ‘Phe cause 
came on; Curran exerted all his 
powers 3 and never, in the opinion 
of many, with happier effect. ‘The 
carriage was ordered, and the orator 
took his station, fully prepared for 
Godwin’s valuable eulogium. There 
was the most provoking silence : 
the w eather, the bridges, the build- 
ings, in short, the most common- 
place topicks, alone interrupted it. 
Curran at length lost all patience : 
“What did you think, my dear 
Godwin, of our cause to-day Pr 
“QO! Lhad forgotten,” answered 
the philosopher, with the utmost 
apathy; “lam very glad L heard 
you Curran; | think i can now 
form some idea of your manner !” 
The panegyrick was certainly not 
very extravagant 3 and Curran never 
failed aiterwards,. with the most jo- 
cular simplicity, haif jest, half 
earnest to relate it as an lustance of t 
Godwin’s want of taste. 
LORD ERSKINE. 

They met at the tabdie of an illus- 
trious personage. ‘Lhe ruyal host, 
with much compilmentary delicac Y) 
di ected the conversation to tne 
profession of his celeorated visitors. 
Lud iKneskine very eloyucatly ook 


the jead. tie descanted, in terins 
Whicn few other ien asadd com. 
Mand, of the IMmicresting duties of 
the bar, and the oh huaours to 
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man in the land,” said he, need 
be ashamed to velane to such a pro- 


fession: for my part, of a noble 
family myself, I felt no + eh ation 
in practising it; it has added, not 
only to my wealth, but to iny dieni- 
ty. * Curran was silent ; which the 
host observing, called for Rie opinion. 

* Lord E rskine,’ said he, ** has so 
eloquently dence ibed all the advanta- 
ges to be derived from the prefes- 
sion, that I hardly thought my poor 
opinion was worth adding ; ; but per- 
haps it was—prehaps lL am a better 
practical instance of its advantages 
even than his lordship : he was enno- 
bled by birth before he came to it; but 
it ha-,’ ’ said he, making an obeisance 
to his host—* it has in my person 
raised the son of a peasant to the 
table of his prince.” 

ROBERT EMMETT. 

One day, previous to his trial, as 
the governour was going his rounds, 
he entered Emmett’s room rather 
abruptly ; and, observing a remarka- 
ble expression in his countenance, 
he apologized for the interruption. 
He had a fork affixed to his little 
table, and appended to it there was 
a tress of hair. * You see,” said he 
to the Keeper, ** how tnnocently I 
am occupied. ‘This little tress has 
long been dear to me, and | am 
plaiting it to wear in my bosom on 
the day of my execution! 1? On th 
day of that fatal event, there was 
fouad sketched by his own hand, 
with a pen aud ink, upon that very 

table, an adaurable likeness of him- 
sell, the head severed from the bo- 
dy, which lay near it, surrounded by 
the scalfold, the axe, and all the 
frighttul parapherni vila of a _— 
treason execution, Whata strang 

union of tenderness, souieaindie. 
anid fortitude, do not the above traits 
of character extibit! this tortitaude, 
Indeed, never fur au tnstant forsook 
hin. Ono the atgit previeus to ais 
death he slept as soundly as ever; 
and when the fatal murutas dawned 
he arose, kneit duwa aud pray ed, 
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ordered some milk, which he drank, 
wrote two letters (one to his brother 
in America, and the other to the 
secretary of state, inclosing it), and 
then desired the sheriifs to be in- 
formed that he was ready. When 
they came into his room, he said he 
had two requests to make: one, 
that his arms might be left as loose 
as possible, which was humanely 
and instantly acceded to. ‘“ [make 
the other,” said he, * not under any 
idea that it can be granted, but that 
it may be held in remembrance that 
I have made it—it is, that I may be 
permitted to die in my uniform.” 
This of course could not be allowed ; 
and the request seemed to have had 
no other object thaa to show that he 
gloried in the cause for which he 
was to suffer. A remarkable exam- 
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ple of his power, both over himsej 
and others, occurred at this melap, 
choly moment. He was passin 
out, attended by the sheriffs, anj 
preceded by the executioner,—j, 
one of the passages stood the turp, 
key who had been personally 4. 
signed to him during his imprisop. 
ment: this poor fellow toved hin 
in his heart, and the tears wer 
streaming from his eyes in torreits, 
EKinmett paused for a moments hij 
hands were not at liberty—he kiss. 
ed his cheek—and the man, who 
had been for years the inmate of 
dungeon, habituated to scenes of 
horrour, and hardened against their 
operation, fell senseless at his feet, 
Before his eyes had opened again 
upon this world, those of the youth. 
ful sufferer had closed on it for ever, 





EPISTLE TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE HIGILLAND SOCIE. 
TY, RESPECTING FIVE HUNDRED 
TO AMERICA, 


TEMPTING TO EMIGRATE 





HIGHLANDERS AT 
BY BURNS. 


ae 
From the Edinburgh Magaz'ne, For Jan. 1818, 


MR. EDITOR, 


WAS happy to observe in your 
last Number, a complete copy of 

a song by Burns, which the publick 
had hitherto only seen in an imper- 
fect state. It is well to preserve in 
some secure and accessible reposi- 
tory all such reliques and memorials 
of remarkable men, as are either 
interesting on account of their in- 
trinsick merit, or that serve in any 
degree to illustrate the state of our 
national literature and manners,— 
though perhaps unworthy of a 
lace in more classical collections. 
Vith this view, L enclose for your 
Magazine another production of 
our great Scottish poet, which has 
not yet appeared in print. You 
will find several indifferent enough 
lines in it, and one or two rather 
rough expressions, but nothing, L 
think, that can offend any true vid- 
fashioned unsophisticated Scotch- 


man, or even the more fastidious 
Southron, who has pot lost all re- 
membrance of Fielding, or who has 
learned to estimate the irresistible 
naiveté of the author of Waverley. 
In one word, while [ deprecate as 
much as any one can the injudicious 
zeal of such editors as Cromek,— 
or of that kinsman of Cowper who 
has lately given us another volume 
of poems from the sweepings of his 
patron’s study,—-or of the still 
more absurd commentators an 
Shakespeare, whom you have hand- 
led so properly in your last Num- 
ber; yet I consider it a duty to 
preserve from oblivion every pro- 
duction which the publick has a 
claim to inherit as the legacy of de- 
parted genius, unless its publica- 
tion be offensive to right feeling, or 
derogatory to the talents and cha- 
racter of the author. ‘These re- 
marks may perhaps appear dispro- 
portioned to the importance of the 
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flowing careless effusion, but you 
will at least recognize in it some- 
thing of the unpruned vigour of 
Burns’ genius,—-the rustick but 
keen severity of his sarcasm,—and 
the manly detestation of oppression 
(real or supposed) which so strongly 
characterized him. The internal 
evidences of its authenticity are 
suficiently obvious; but for your 
more complete satisfaction, I en- 
close the original in his own hand- 
writing. It was given tome by a 
friend who got it many years ago 
from the well known * read y-witted 
Rankin,’ the poet’s early and in- 
timate acquaintance. Iam, &c. 
Ayr, Jan. 50, 1818. R. W. 
—— 
To the Right Honourable the Earl 
of B* * * *, President of the 
Right Honourable and Honoura- 
ble the Highland Society, which 
net on the 284 of May last, at the 
Shakespeare, Covent-Garden, to 
concert ways and means to frus- 
trate the designs of FIVE HUN- 
DRED HIGHLANDERS 2¢0, as the 
Society were informed by Mr. 
M- of 4 * ** *s, were so 
audacious as to atlempt an escape 
from their lawful lords and mas. 
ters, whose property they are, by 
emigrating from the lands of Mr. 
Macdonald of Glengary to the 
wilds of Canada, in search of 
that fantastick thing— LisEeRrTy ! 





LONG life, my Lord, an’ health be 

yours, 

Unskaith’d by hunger’d Highlan’ boors ! 

Lord grant nae duddie, desperate beg- 
rar, 

W? durk, claymore, or rusty trigger, 

May twin auld Scotland o’ a life 

She likes— as butchers like a knife / 


Faith, you and A*® ***s were right 
To keep the Highlan’ hounds in sight! 
I doubt na! they wad bid nae better 
Than let them ance out owre the water; 
Then up amang thae lakes and seas 


They’il mak what rules an laws they 


please. 
Some daring Hancocke, or a Franklin, 
May set their Mighlaw’ bluid a-ranklin ; 
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Some Washington again may head them, 

Or some Montgomery, fearless, lead 
them ; 

Till God knows what may be effected, 

When by such heads an’ hearts direct- 
ed : 

Poor dunghill sons of dirt and mire, 

May to Patrician rights aspire ! 

Nace sage North, now, nor sager Sack- 


ville, 

To watch an’ premier owre the pack 
vile ! 

An’ whare will ye get Howes and Clin- 
tons 


To bring them to a right repentance ? 

To cowe the rebel generation, 

An’ save the honour o’ the nation ! 

They / an’ bed d! what right hae 
they 

To meat, or sleep, or light 0’ day? 

Far less toriches, pow’r, or freedom, 

But what your Lordships please to gie 
them! 

But hear, my Lord ! G**** hear! 

Your hand’s owre light on them, I fear ; 

Your factors, grieves, trustees, an’ bal- 
lies, 

I canna say but they do gailies ; 

They lay aside a’ tender mercies, 

An’ tirl the hallions to the b-rsies ; 

Yet, while they’re only poin’d and aer- 


riet, - , 

They’ll keep their stubborn Highland 
spirit: 

But smash them! crash them a’ to 
spails ! 


An’ rot the dyvors i’ the jails! 

The young dogs, swinge them to th 
labour, 

Let wark an’ hunger mak them sober! 

The hizzies, if they’e oughthlns fxus.- 
sont, 

Let them in Drury Lgne be lesson’d ! 

An’ if the wives, an’ dirty brats 

Come thiggan at your doors an’ yetis, 

Flaftan wi’ duds, an’ grey wi’ beese, 

Frightan awa your deucks and geese ; 

Get out a horse-whip, cr a jowler, 

The langest thong, the fiercest growler, 

An’ gae the tatter’d gipsies pack 

W.’ # their bastarts on their back! 

Go on, my lord! I lang to meet you, 

An’ in my house at hame to greet you 

Wi’ common lords ye shanna mingle, 

The benmost newk besice the ingle, 

At my right hand assign’d your seat, 

‘Tween Herod’s hip an’ Polycrate,— 

Or, if ye on your station tarrow, 

Between Almagro an’ Pizarro ; 

A seat, I'm sure ye’re weel deservin't ; 

An’ till ye come—your humble servant, 

BeEELZEBV:, 
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ON THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


ee 


From the Edinburgh Magazine, for Jan. 1818. 


fWe are udebted for the folleawiug com- 
munication to a fair correspondent, who 
seems to have imbibed the spirit of oriental 
literature whieh she has so successfully 
cultivated. | 

TE mystical language of flowers 

had its rise in those sunny re- 

ns where the rose springs spon 
i taneously from its native suil, an 
the jasmine and the tuberose in 
wild profusion, scent alike the gar- 
den and the wilderness. The infla- 
ence of the * land of the sun” has 
been felt by the pilgrims fron our 
colder climes, and thev have pre- 
sented te us a pleasing fable in the 
language of flowers, as they have 
described and interpreted it, whic! 
our imaginations have received with 
such delight, that we can hardly 
bring ourselves to tell the plain un- 
var nished truth concerning it. 

We have dwelt on, till we have 
——. enamvuured of, the delicate 
mode of expressing the rise and 
an of love by the oift of the 
tender ‘rosebud, or the full-blown 
flower. We have pitied the des- 
pair indicated by a present of myr- 
tle, interw oven with cypress and 
poppies. id we believe that these 
emblems will never cease to convey 
some similar sentiments, w! herev er 
poetry is cultivated or delicacy un- 
ders tood. 

But we fear that the Turkish lan- 

puage of flowers, which Lady M. 
Montagu first ale popular in 

jr country, has little claim to so 
refined an origin as eit! er poetry or 
tie delicacy of pass! ion. We had 
been tau; ght to believe that it served 


‘as a means of communication be- 


tween the prisoners of the harem 
and their friends or lovers without; 
but how could it be thus used when 
the em blematical nosegay must con- 
vey as much intelligence to the 


guardians and fe low. prisoners of 


one of the parties, as to the party 
self> ‘The truth appears to be, 


as MW. /Dimmer, in his sensible es. 

say on the subject assures us, thay 
the Tanguage of flawers and. other 
inanimate ohjec ts has arisen in the 
ulleness of the harem, from tiyay 
desire of anusenent and variety 
which the ladies shat up there, 
without employment and) without 
culture, must feel. Itanswers the 
purpose of enizmas, the solution of 
which arauses the v vacant hours of 
the Turkish ladies, and is founded 
ona sortofcram)o or bout rimé, of 
which .W. Hfamner has eiven not 
less than an hundred specimens, 
From these we shall copy a few, 
after having explained the principle 


of the association on which this 


language is founded. 

There is neither herb, tree, fruit, 
nor flower, colour, gein, nor ph ime, 
which may not convey a meaning 
unintelligible to such as are not ini- 
tiated into its mystery, but that 
meaning ts very arbitrary, for it de- 
pends on the sound of such words 
as will rhyme with tae object nam- 
ed. ‘hus, 

In the Turkish, Armoude.—Wer 
bana bir Onoude. 

In the English, Pear.—Make me 
not despair. 

Junquil.—To cure me you only 
have skill. 

Hair.—Carry me off if you dare. 

A piece of stone.—DFwo heads on 
the couch of one. 

A piece of clay.—Turn your old 
friend away. 

A burning coal.—T.ive thou, I go to 
death’s dark goal. 

Sometimes one word has various 
meanings, aS various sentences 
rhyme with it, as 
Rose.—You smile, but still my anguish 

grows. 


Rose —For thee my heart with love still 
flows. 
Sometimes a double rhyme belongs 


to a single nk as, 
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Tea, 

you are both stun and moon to me, 
your’s 's the light by which I see. 
Two flowers combined may form a 
stanza, such as, 
The op’ning rose-bud shews how pure, 
My love for thee, thou charming maid : 
The pink, alas! the proud dudain, 
With which my ardent passion’s paid. 

The difficulty, however, of find- 
ing rhy nes for such words as orange, 
cotton, hyacinth, cinnamon, as we 
are by no means gifted with the ta- 
lent of the very ingenious authors 
of the Rejected Addresses,* deters 
us from attempting any more of this 
Turkish crambo. We shall there- 
fure conclude with specimens of a 


* Thick calf, fat foot, and slim knee, 
Mounted on roof and chi ney ” 
Imitation of Southey. 





“ Dash the wig o° me. 
If, in spite of your marriage with old 
Drury, you 
Come here with your tinder-box, court- 
nee the now, 
l’i! have vou indited for bigamy 


Fire King. 


bP ] 


billet and its probable answer as 
follows :— 

A fiy, some plaited straws, a 
branch of cypress, a lock of hair, 
a rose, a pear, a piece of myrtle, 
all bound with an Aurora colou: veil 
ribbon, might be read thus, © Your 
chains fetter me, I am your slave, 
IT adore you, Oh relieve me, Youn 
love consumes me, Give me hope, 
Heaven grant you to me, or take 
my life w hich i is a burden to me.’ 

If the lady to whom such a billet 
is addressed be cruel, she will an- 
swer it by sending a carrot, a lock 
of hair. a bottle, a bean, and some 
silk: which would signify, “It is 
not so easy to give one’s heart.— 
Get hence, wretch._—I shall not 
listen to you, but smile as you die, 
—Let me never see you more.” 

\ kind answer might be convey- 
ed by a violet tied with a bit of wire 
to a hyacinth and some jasmin, 
‘* Weare of the same stature,— 
come this evening and we will coim- 
plain of fate with the bulbul.!ove 
me well, my love will equal your's.” 
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[OriGrNat. | 

THE GENIUS OF tHE HILLS. 
AN ELEGY, 

j OW mourntul is that mellow light 


the spee ‘ding moon so Ss" ntly throws! 

Belov d by spectres wan of night, 

W hile nature e lies in deep repose. 
Now silence on each slopins hill, 

And thro’ the vale, in sadness reigns ; 
All, save the leaf, and streain, are still, 

Or in wild note poor will*® complains. 

”) 


~ 


Where fairies by von silver fount, 

*Mong pearly dews, their revels keep, 
A wand? rer came, the stars to count, 

Or rankling sorrows, mourn and weep. 
His gnawing riefs re tus dl control : 

Awhile, he vaz'd the moon’s pale light, 
Then pour ’d his melane holy soul, 

Upon the list’ning ear of night. 

3 

Hard is mv fate, the wand’rer cried, 

Nor home, nor kindred now are mine ; 


Affection’s glowing smile denied, 


Oh! born to suffer and repine 








* The Amcrican night bird the Whippoor- will. 


Does mem’ry paint my infant scene 
Gilded by warm parental love ° 

Ah no! the world bestowed its frown, 
And cruel scorn then bade me rove. 

. + 

Now rudely torn from place to place 
In sorrow still my childhood pss ‘a; : 

Sometimes saw fort une 's smiling tacs 
Felt ofiner mis’ ry *s Keenest blast. 

Witness ye stars and gentle moon, 
tlow cheequer’d was my seene ot life, 

How much indur’d till manhood’s noon 
G.ave strength, to brave the dang’rous strife 


~ 


J 
Ot driv’n from this my native spot, 
A wand’rer on some distant strand, 
My native tongue almost forgot, 
“* A stranger in my native land.” 
Like some poor weed, or tender blade, 
The stream has swept from neighb’ring 
plains 
And bears along the swo!l'n tide 
Nor rests till fate or chance ordains. 
6 
And yet these vales, and swelling hills, 
And streams that o’er the pebbles clde, 
Are like to me 
Alore dear than all the world besale. 


an mother’s smiles, 


~ 
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Oh! wild, lov’d haunt of early day, 
Alone, in melancholy mood, 
Once more I yield to Faney’s sway, 
Among the rocks and sombre wood. 
7 
Thou aged tree, I know thee well, 
O’erhanging still the rocky steep : 
Ilere mem’ry fondly loves to dwell, 
While ’neath thy ruin’d boughs I weep. 
My soul in ev’ry objeet sees, 
A lovely form, Oh! once how dear! 
Her voice, in ev’ry swelling breeze, 
Comes in soft musick to mine ear. 
8 
Once felt my bosom friendship’s glow, 
In box hood’s visionary day, 
O’er hilis and rocks, we’d often go, 
Lone pair! to dream the hours away. 
Alas! aspiring, genercus youth, 
Thy spirit mild has ta’en its flight, 
Bright angels call’d and led thee forth, 
From earthly gloom, to light and life. 


Yet science fair, her ample store, 
Op’d to my youthful mind and smil’d, 
And nature’s book with richest lore, 
Replete, *mongst rocks and forests wild. 
Ah! why not formed of dullest clod, 
And east in lhumblest, rudest mould, 
So with blest dulness E might plod, 
Like Africk slave be bought and sold.— 
10 
With genius why inspire my mind, 
Or why plant virtues in my breast, 
If cruel scorn yet stands behind, 
And fate deerees “thoul’t ne’er be blest.” 
Thus spoke the deep desponding mind, 
When melting grief to sadness grew, 
His sighs he gave them to the wind, 
And tears came mingled with the dew. 
11 
With sudden wonder see him start 
His tears and sighs at once suppress’d, 
The blood runs thrilling to his heart, 
Amaz’d, alarm’d, himself he blest— 
Yor some etherial sound was heard, 
That did such magick wonders br ng, 
The aspin’s trembling leaf searee stir’d, 
The gliding rill, ecas’d murmuring. 
12 
The Genius thus: beware young man, 
Of this despondency beware ; 
Hear me, and follow wisdom’s plan, 
Nor tempt the demon of despair. 
Misguided youth, thy mourning cease, 
Think on the pangs that thousands feel, 
And see them suffer all in peace, 


Though Hort despairs their wounds to heal. 


13 
Then grieve for suff’rings past no more, 
To Provipence give thanks, not blame, 
Since thou from sage experience store, 


Hast more receiv’d, than years might elaim. 
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Think what fell disappointments wait, 
The vain, the proud, insatiate soul, 
Where sits ungovernable hate, 
And temper fierce that spurns control. 


14 


Who looks with unforgiving seorn, 
Nor feels the charities of lite, 
At spots, when virtues may adorn, 
While in himself vile weeds are ripe. 
Hast thou not arrogance observed, 
With haughty mien and tyrant frown, 
Provoke the blow so well deserv’d, 
Whose harshest wrong will never own? 
15 
Go mark that slothful, wayward elf, 
Whose humour, flatt’ry searce ean please 
Whose narrow thought, and love of self, 
Inspire contempt for all he sees! 
Mark you degraded, abject wretch, 
His heart to fiends of guilt a prey, 
No touch of tenderness can reach, 
No sympathetick feelings sway ! 
16 


Hear this one, boast himself, his deeds; 
Benevolene’, he never knew ; 
Mild gratitude indignant bleeds, 
To hear her name profan’d by you. 
Ilad on ning lite, affvetion nurs’d, 
And press’d thee to her bosom warm 
While anxious eare and love caressed, 
Shielding thy tender years from harm. 
17 
Wand’rer, thou wouldst like these have been; 
Or tallen, worse debas d, and lost, 
Wrung by remorse of conscience keen, 
Hating all, by all accurs’d 
Shudder thou wouldst, should 1 impart 
What vices are subdued in thee ; 
What wickedness would fill thy heart, 
Untam‘d by harsh adversity. 
18 


’ 


Blush not thy destiny obseure— 
‘To be, God does not vainly give ; 
Freely the frown, and scorn, endure, 
It thine own conscience, bids thee live. 
Prosperity, a frequent il, | 
Or passions gives, or makes them worse, 
Mis'ry’s ofta wholesome pill 


AND FORTUNE’S SMILE, A GILDED CURSE. 


19 


The voice divine, no more was heard ; 
Yet seemed around, st'll lingering, 
Till leaf of aspin trembling stirr’d, 
And gliding rill ’gan murmuring. 
And now each goblin, fay or sprite, 
On fleeey cloud, or moon-beam fled 
Before the rays of golden light, 
The rising sun, o’er hill tops shed. — 








